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Ancient Indian dramatic art is a particular species of the dramatic 
genre relying on its special poetic and dramaturgic laws and on a genuine 
Indian tradition of dance and mimetic art. The manuscripts of the works 
handed down to us are written partly in Sanskrit partly in Prakrit in the form 
of dialogues with inserted scenic annotations and directions for acting; prose 
alternates with verses of different metric form. 


The alternation of prose dialogue and ingenious verses complete in 
themselves is the most striking feature of old Indian plays. The verses stand 
out from the prose dialogue not only by their metric form and poetic concen- 
tration but also in their content they belong to another dramaturgical level 


than the prose dialogue. 


With such a structure the classical Indian drama is fundamentally 
different from the ancient drama of the Greeks and also from the plays of 


Shakespeare. 


European indologists have tried to explain this speciality only in terms 
of literary criticism. They have asked for models and parallels in Indian 
poetry but have not tried to explain the dramaturgical function of the verses. 
Only a few scholars (e.g. Friedrich Ruckert) have seen in them an intrinsic 


feature of the Sanskrit drama. 
We know classic Sanskrit poetry to be extremely delicately formed. It 
is not probable that such an effective means as the change from prose to 


metrically strict verses should not have been applied without dramaturgic 
intentions. Therefore it may be important to explain the function of the 


verses. 
The following thoughts lead us to an interesting result - 


If, for instance, in the first act of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala we leave out all 
verses (with the exception of those few containing an especially excited ques- 
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tion, an enthusiastic answer and a pious blessing in metric form) the real. 
context of the scene is still clearly preserved in the remaining prose dialogue 
What would be missing if the verses were left out? 


Our plastic imagination of the nature and surroundings in which the 
people on the stage are acting would suddenly disappear. The events perform- 
ed would stand in an empty space and no stage designer however ingenious 
he may be. could decorate a scene with such vivid splendour as could the poet 
with his verses in the imagination of the audience. 


In the same way our vivid impression of the actions which surpass the 
actually performable events on the stage but which the poet wants to transfer 
to the audience, would be lost. In our imagination we should no longer sze the 
wild chase of the king and the terrified gazelle in its flight. Nor any longer 
hear the bee humming around Sakuntala’s face nor would we see the dust 
whirled up by the hunters and settling on the drying linen. 


Furthermore, together with the verses we would lose the possibility of 
glancing into our heroes’ souls. We could only grasp what they really did 
and said. We would see them only in the way in which they themselves con- 
front each other. The poet wants to show us more : we are to know what 
the people feel but do not express in words. Finally, the poet himself, from 
his universal consciousness, wants to comment on the events on the stage 
now and then. 


Nevertheless what remains without the verses is, with its logical sequence 
of events and its clear mimic shape, a genuine dramatic dialogue — so to 
speak the score for the performance of the actors. In fact only when the 
verses are cancelled do the scenes of these reveal their vivid and tense structure; 
at the same time they disclose the partly epic, partly lyric character of the 
verses which are in themselves complete, and represent a genuine enlargement 
of the dramatic scene. 


Here are some examples from Sakuntala to illustrate this: 
In these verses the poet creates images of nature and man’s surround- 
ings : 


Today just — 

let the buffaloes plunge in the water of their watering hole, which is 
thrashed repeatedly by their horns. Let the herd of deer chew the cud, 
forming groups in the shade. Let the wild boar fearlessly destroy the 
grass in the reservoir. And let this bow of mine rest, with the fastening 
of the string loosened. 


(Act II, Verse 33 (Cappeller) — Act II, Verse 6 (Emeneau) 
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Or he depicts the external appearance of a person in a certain situation : 


For thus her — 

face has very thin cheeks; her bosom has breasts failing in firmness; 
her waist is very thin; her shoulders droop very much; her colour is pale. 
Exhausted and languid from love she seems both pitiable and pleasing 
to the sight like the spring creeper touched by the wind that withers its 
leaves. 


(Act IIL, Verse 53 (Cappeller) = Act II, Verse 12 (Emeneau) - 


In other verses he describes hectic events which cannot be realised on 


the stage. 


The flight of the gazelle trying to escape its hunter is depicted in the 


following way : 


It now — 

its eyes repeatedly directed towards the chariot that flies along after it, 
in a way that looks agreeable because of the backward curve of its neck, 
entering almost completely, into the forepart of its body with the hinder- 
part because of its fear of being hit by arrows, strewing its path with 
blades of grass that are halfchewed but fall from its mouth that is opened 
through fatigue —- see! because it makes such high leaps, it goes along 
more in the air than on the ground. 


(Act I, Verse 7 (Cappeller) = Act I, Verse 7 (Emeneau) 


In more lyrical verses he represents thoughts, sentiments and emotions 
which would be left unexpressed by mere action. 


They may be maximes or generalising comparisons : 


The moon awakes only the night-blooming lilies, 
the sun only the day-blooming lotuses. 
The conduct of those who have self-control shuns contact with others 


wives. 
(Act V, Verse 119 (Cappeller) = Act V, Verse 29 (Emeneau) 


Or they are picturesque often enthusiastically excited descriptions of an 
interior state : 


For — 
my body goes forward, my mind runs backward, 
not staying with it, 
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like the silken cloth of a banner 
that is carried into the wind. 


(Act I, Verse 2 (Cappeller) — Act I, Verse 33 (Emeneau) 


Or thoughts transported by deep emotions : 


Considering whether or no this form thus surrendered, 
which has perfect beauty, was previously wed, I must say 
- I cannot at once enjoy her nor yet give her up, 

as the bee feels at daybreak towards the jasmine 

with cold dew within. 


(Act V, Verse 110 (Cappeller) = Act V, Verse 19 (Emeneau) 


Music in Sanskrit Theatre 


The verses are alienated by a “beautiful architecture’ of the poetic 
form from the prose dialogue and therefore, in their text, isolated from the 
specific situation. In the scenic realisation of the drama, stage management 
and acting aim at limiting the poetically alienated parts in the play plainly, 
from the sequence of events. The actors themselves performed them but by 
differentiating the mime while speaking the verses, from the mime, while 
speaking the prose. 


We know that in the classical Indian theatre music played a great part. 
We may assume that a great richness of musical attributes corresponded to 
the surprising rhythmic variety of the Sanskrit verses. It is likely that most of 
the poetic verses of a drama were sung. This made it possible for the actors 
to dissociate themselves from the specific dramatic situation. 


Thus the verse structures of the classical Indian drama have a definite 
dramaturgic task: they divide parts of the drama from the continuous acting 
of a scene. The poet enlarges the uni-dimensional contents of the dramati- 
cally shown reality by new dimensions. While the actions are still probable 
the poet can break through the limitations set him by psychological probabi- 
lity, places of action and the logic of his characters. Furthermore he — 
without limitations — can use the intensity of epic and lyric forms of 
expression for the benefit of his dramatic work. 


This “breaking of limitations” is a normal problem of all dramatic art. 
Dramatic art has no other possibility of verbal expression than through the 
mouth of the actor. Since what an actor can say is more or less linked 
with the dramatic situation, there are means to break away from these 
limitations. This applies to all forms of the dramatic art known to us. 
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In the ancient Greek theatre the chorus lyric had this function. In 
Shakespeare’s plays the great monologues in their apparent scenic restriction 
stand out distinctly, from the flow of action and grow into independent 
parts. In the Japanese Noh-drama a chorus accompanies the events “in 
statuesque bearing with independent songs promoting action or delineating 
the details... It makes remarks, interprets its heroes’s emotions and occasion- 
ally takes, laconically, sides to a dialogue...5”) In many recent plays of 
American and European authors the narrator comments on the play on the 
| Stage (T. Williams, A. Miller, P. Kohout, A. Arbusow). In Brecht’s The Cau- 
 casian Chalk Circle e.g. a singer or several musicians give lyric and epic 
explanations to the dramatic action on the stage. 





Early Interpretations 


The German poet, philologist and translator Friedrich Ruckert was the 
first in Europe to discover the multi-dimensional structure of the Sanskrit 
drama. Unfortunately his intelligent annotations found no echo with 
his contemporaries since, at that time the German theatre was simply not 
well developed enough for this kind of dramatic art. 


In 1834 Friedrich Ruckert, in a review, criticized the English translation 
of several Sanskrit plays by H.-H. Wilson; he criticised him ‘‘to have formed 
it in a Shakespearean way.” That was in contrast to the specialities of the 
original works — and he gives the reason : “The dialogue in them is certainly 
prose — even the emotions and the affects can only be expressed in prose. 
The verses are only outstanding flowers of fantasy, a collection of reflections 
on situations and emotions,® but not the burst of emotions itself and therefore 
they are many pictures full of art, many little drawings forming an entity ... 
The artistic composition of these verses bestows beauty and meaning on them; 
they stand for a chorus disintegrated so to speak, embodied in each of the 
characters representing general features in particular circumstances.”’® 


This disclosed already the great misinterpretation because of which, 
Friedrich Schiller also doubted the possibility of staging Kalidasa’s Sakuntala 
in Germany. He thought (relying on the translation of Sakuntala by W. 
Jones and G. Forster) this was owing to “a lack of movement since the poet 
preferred to go into emotions with a certain complacency. .”? Yet this 
impression arose from the condensation of different poetic levels in the 
translation and the epic and lyric extensions were included in the dialogue 


without distinction. 


After Ruckert; several valuable translations — from the linguistic point 
of view — of Indian plays have been created. In them an attempt has been 
made to preserve, more or less, the specific structure of the original. Never- 
theless almost all popular editions and all adaptations in the theatre did not 
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take this into account. Considering the usual way of acting on German 
stages the realisation of such dramatic forms was not possible. 


Asian Inspiration 

It is only in our century that a way of acting related to that of Indian 
drama has been tried out in Bertolt Brecht’s attempts. It is true that there js 
no proof of direct influence of the old Indian drama on Brecht’s work. He 
drew, however, important inspiration from the East Asian theatre of China 
and Japan. The climax in his endeavours for an “epic theatre” with multi- 
dimensional scenic expression may have been the production of his play The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle which he directed himself. 


In this play we find forms of poetic alienation which demand a scenic 
representation at several levels — as was the case in the old Indian drama. 


Here are some examples : 


In part 2 “The Noble Child’ there is the scene : The soldier Simon 
Chachava meets the maid Grusche once again in the turbulent uproar of the 
revolt against the governor. At the end of the farewell scene of the two 
lovers, shortened by exterior events, the prose dialogue changes into a wonder- 
ful lyric lovesong of Grusche. This song is not adequate to the real situation 
of the scene, it does not correspond to the action characierized by the 
words : “It would be better for the young lady to go to the third courtyard 
now”. A beautiful language in verse indeed but it alienates Grusche’s heart- 
felt confession from the prose of the dialogue and allows the actress to tell 
more about herself than would have been possible within the limits of a uni- 
dimensional scenic realism. 

(see B. Brecht, Stucke, Bd. X, Berlin 1958, Seite 161-165 — Seven Play's by 
Bertolt Brecht, edited by Eric Bentley, Grove Press, Inc., New York, page 
515) 


In another scene, when Grusche is fleeing with the governor's child and 
hesitates for a moment in front of a dangerous plank across the river consider- 
ing whether she is allowed to endanger her and the child’s life another verse 
interrupts the prose. 


The situation is defined by Grusche’s talk to two men and a merchant 
woman ending with Grusche’s courageous decision : 


Grusche: I won't. We belong together (To the child:) 
“Live together, die together.” (She sings.) 

Deep is the abyss, son, 

1 see the weak bridge sway 

But it’s not for us, son, 

To choose the way. 
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The way I know 

Is the one you must tread, 
And all you will eat 

Is my bit of bread. 


Of every four pieces 
You shall have three. 
Would that I knew 
How big they will be! 


Get out of my way, I'll try it without the rope. 
The Merchant Woman: That’s tempting God! 


(B. Brecht, Stucke, Bd. X, Berlin 1958, Seite 204-205 = Seven Plays 
by Bertolt Brecht, edited by Eric Bentley, Grove Press, Inc., New 
York, page 533). 


Again these verses coming from Grusche’s motherly heart and enligh- 
tening the significance of the decision to be taken is misplaced in the real 
scenic situation. The actress has to leave the dramatic level of acting. 
The form of verses and music help her to express in a lyric way how to bend 
to the child amidst the dramatically agitated action. By saying “I'll try it...” 
She resumes the interrupted play. 


By this is indicated how the direction can work out the different levels 
of such scenes by means of music and conscious change of gestures. 


The dramatist succeeds in separating the lyric from the dramatic level 
in the scenic expression by applying still another means : 


In many situations people are unable to express their feelings and 
thoughts in words. To make the whole richness of his heroes’ emotions 
visible Brecht transfers the verses which lyrically express these emotions to a 
singer (and to musicians). The repetition of “Hear what he thought and did 
not say!’ is characteristic of this. As for example when Simon Chachava, 
the soldier, returns from war and stands before Grusche : 


Simon : Does the young ladv wish to say that someone has come too late? 
Grusche looks up at him in despair, her face streaming with tears. 
Simon stares before him. He picks up a piece of wood and starts cutting 


it. 


The Story Teller 
So many words are said, so many left unsaid, 


The soldier has come. 


+ 
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Where he comes from, he does not say. 
Hear what he thought and did not say: 


(B. Brecht, Stucke, Bd. X, Berlin 1958, Seite 235 = Seven Plays 
by Bertolt Brecht, edited by Eric Bentley, Grove Press, Inc., New 
York, page 550) 


Or when Grusche does not reply to the seductive words of Judge Azdak. 
We can see what moves her. But she remains silent. 


The Story Teller : Hear now what the angry girl thought but did not say : 
Had he golden shoes to wear 

He’d be cruel as a bear. 

Evil would his life disgrace. 

He'd laugh in my face. 


Carrying a heart of flint 
Is too troublesome a stint 
Being powerful and bad 
Is hard for a lad. 


Then let hunger be his foe! 
Hungry men and women, no. 
Let him fear the darksome night 
But not daylight! 


Azdak : I think I understand you, woman. 
Grusche : (suddenly and loudly) : I won't give him up. 
I’ve raised him, and he knows me. 


(B. Brecht, Stucke, Bd. X, Seite 298-299 — Seven Plays by Bertolt 
Brecht, edited by Eric Bentley, Grove Press, Inc., New York, page 
584). 


Besides the lyrical extensions of his play Brecht composed many epic 
extensions which he, too, raises above the dramatic level by mieans of verses 
and by using a singer (and several musicians). 


There are descriptive verses, as 


In the cornfields the rosy dawn 

Is cold to the sleepless one, only cold. 

The gay clatter of the milk cans in the farmyard where the smoke rises 
Is only a threat to the fugitive. 

She who carries the child feels its weight and little more. 


(B. Brecht, Stucke, Bd. X, Seite 191 = Seven Plays by Bertolt Brecht, 
edited by Eric Bentley, Grove Press, Inc., New York, page 525). 
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or narrative verses, as : 


As she was standing between courtyard and gate, 

She heard or she theught she heard a low voice calling ; 
The child called to her, 

Not whining, but calling quite sensibly, 

At least so it seemed ta her. 

“Woman,” it said, “help me.” 

And it went on, not whining, but Saying quite sensibly: 
“Know, woman, he who hears not a cry for help 

But passes by with troubled ears will never hear 

The gentle call of a lover not the blackbird at dawn 

Nor the happy sigh of the exhausted grape-picker as the Angelus rings.” 
(She walks a few steps toward the child and bends over it.) 
Hearing this she went back for one more look at the child. 
Only to sit with him for a moment or two, 

Only till someone should come 

Its mother, perhaps, or anyone else. 


(see B. Brecht, Stucke, Bd. X, Seite 174 — Seven Play's by Bertolt Brecht, 
edited by Eric Bentley, Grove Press, Inc., New York, page 520-521.) 


And verses commenting and generalising the action, as: 


The Story Teller : 

O blindness of great ones! 
They wander like gods, 
Great over bent backs, 

Sure of hired fists, 

Trusting in the power 
Which has lasted so long. 
But long is not forever. 

O change from age to age! 
Thou hope of the people! 


(B. Brecht, Stucke, Bd. X, Seite 158 = Seven Plays ty Bertolt 
Brecht, edited by Eric Bentley, Grove Press, Inc., New York, page 


511-512). 


Andrzei Wirth, the Polish scholar of Gernian Philology, analysed this 
particularity of Brecht’s play very much to the point. He writes : 


“The singer and the musicians accompanying him fulfil the role of the 
chorus and the narrator. Their participation in the performance determines 
the play of the actors and the experiences of the audience; it creates situations 
which are unknown to the dramatic theatre and have no room within its 
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traditional frame.” (Page 379...) “Brecht transposes this technique (of narra- 
tion) to the stage and uses it for the manysided composition of his figures. 
The heroes become more interesting, deeper and more realistic at the dramatic 
level than this would have been possible within the range of a flat realism.” 
(Page 381)... “The simultaneous existence of poetic and dramatic levels is the 
reason for special esthetic effects in this case.” (Page 382). 


In his work on the new structure of Brecht’s plays A. Wirth goes on 
to say : “Their main aim was to overcome the traditional limits of dramatic 
poetry which had led to the effect that the drama could not say more than 
its characters.”’ (Page 385). 


These first attempts of comparing the plays of the /ndian Kalidasa with 
those of the German B. Brecht were not only made to work out possible 
parallels. On the contrary, from knowing both the dramas we have learned 
that an exact comparative analysis of their structures is of great importance for 
their mutual theatric inspiration. 


The experiences of the Brecht-Theatre open up new possibilities to the 
European theatre to win the classical Indian drama for its stages. And Indian 
actors and stage directors can draw means of expression from their own rich 
tradition which are suited to the plays and the original way of acting under 
Brecht’s direction. 
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